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Economics in Eden 


The development of Carlyle’s “dismal science”, political economy, is usually associated 
particularly with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, speculation on matters 
economic seems to go back to the beginning of human history--even of conjectural human 
history--and little real progress appears to have been made since then. 

This fact is attested to by no less reliable a witness than John Milton, who, in Book IX of 
Paradise Lost, records that a major factor in the Fall of Man was disagreement between Adam 
and Eve on the subject of economic philosophy. Thus, Eve argues that their working together, 
because of many disruptions--mainly pyschological, is inefficient: dalliance, she claims, 
“intermits /Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun/Early, and the hour of supper comes 
unearned” (223-5). She, therefore, recommends: “Let us divide our labors” (not, of course, in the 
modern sense); subsequently, it is the solitariness wrought by this division that places her in a 
position of susceptibility to the serpent’s blandishments. 

Noteworthy in Eve’s economic philosophy is her allegiance to the labour theory of values, 
her insistence upon the necessity to ‘earn’ one’s livelihood. This view is particularly anomalous 
in Eden, where, if anything, the natural (unearned) abundance of the created world is irresistible: 
her view runs counter to God’s bounty. In fact, Eve’s “labors” constitute an effort to subdue or 
retard natural fecundity: “what we by day/Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind,/ One night 
or two with wanton growth derides” (210-1). She, in essence, is the first economist of the 
scarcity school: confronted with plenty, she argues for the deployment of labor to restrict it, and 
thus justify the distribution of livelihood. She cannot accept what is freely given. 

Adam takes a somewhat different view. Attempting to mollify his emancipated help meet, 
he defends her right to make economic pronouncements: “nothing lovelier can be found/In 
woman than to study household good” (economics < Gk. oikonomikos, relating to household 
management). Nevertheless, he points out, the end which God intended for man is not 
unrelieved labour: “for not to irksome toil, but to delight/He made us, and delight to reason 
joined” (242-3), This assertion represents a radically different view of the nature of human 
economic activity: it is neither the end nor the justification of human life. Thus, what men and 
women need is “Refreshment, whether food, or talk between,/Food of the mind, or this sweet 
intercourse/Of looks and smiles” (237-9). Enjoyment of the fruits of natural fecundity, 
development of the mind, and love are nearer the true end of man than unremitting toil. Adam is 
arguing for the virtues of leisure. 

However, as we all know to our pain, Adam lost that particular argument, and thereafter 
had to wrest his living, “by the sweat of his brow”, from a recalcitrant earth. Over the centuries, 
however, through careful discovery of the principles of association, Adam’s descendants have 
learned to multiply their productive efforts--often (as witness wars, planned obsolescence, and 
gadgetry) to superfluity. Yet, the voice of Eve still echoes in the great vacant spaces of 
economists’ crania and politicians’ assemblies: ‘beware lest the hour of supper come unearned’. 
And the sabotage of potential abundance proceeds: we work overtime to convert the flow of 
creative energy to waste which poisons not only our bodily “refreshment” but our delight and 
love as well. 
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Our Policy 


SEED aspires to fulfil a unique role transcending the 
functions of other magazines and journals. 

Our purpose is neither to propagandize in the sense of 
promoting some fixed point of view or body of thought nor 
merely to comment on current events. 

Our partisanship does not extend beyond two considera- 
tions, Firstly, we believe that reality does exist: it is not a 
matter of opinion and will assert its authority over all 
opinions that contradict it. All sanctions reside in reality; 
opinion has none. Secondly, we believe in the desirability of 
extending human freedom. Genuine freedom is contingent 
upon our comprehension of reality, since to the extent that 
men disregard reality, they court personal and social disaster. 

In other words, far from conforming to the modern 
view that value judgments are to be avoided, SEED will 
intentionally consist of a succession of value judgments, 
which will constitute the principal criterion of its success. 
Man cannot approach truth without rigorous formation of 
value judgments and perfecting of definitions. Discovery and 
refinement of the correct principles for human action and 
association will be the focus of our attention within the field 
of reality. If we carry our investigation of the nature of 
reality far enough, we shall illuminate the way to the for- 
mulation of sound policy. 

We have no delusions about the facility of the course on 
which we are embarking. It is possibly the most difficult 
course open to us. However, its value should be proportional 
to the efforts it requires. If the distractions to intelligence 
and will which characterize contemporary society are, as we 
believe them to be, fundamentally unsatisfying, we are con- 
fident that some seekers of truth will involve themselves in 
the experiment that SEED represents. Such persons are the 
only ones capable of responding to such an experiment. 

We approach our undertaking in the spirit of making an 
offering that will call forth latent creative capacities, If the 
ideas that SEED disseminates have validity and settle in good 
soil, they will grow. Moreover, their growth will be progres- 
sive and cumulative. SEED will serve as a medium permitting 
the cross-fertilization of adventurous intellects, thereby 
diminishing the effects of the entropic phenomenon that 
paralyzes development by compelling men to struggle to find 
truths that they have lost sight of and had to rediscover 
repeatedly during the past. 

If our project is conducted correctly, it will at the least 
generate a new conceptual vigour among a segment of the 
community — and perhaps even result in the formation of 
new men. 





~ ~ ~ 
~ ~ ~ 
~ ~ ~ 
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Spies 


Readers of Orwell's Wineteen Eighty-Four will no doubt 
recall the nasty (if not utterly unwholesome) Parsons 
children- a boy of nine and a little girl of seven~ who 
belong toa curious organization called the "Spies", the 
function of which is to train youngsters to recognize 
and report to the state any form of "anti-social beha- 
viour"= notably, 'thoughtcrime", or unorthodoxy. The 
Parsons girl, for example, proves her mettle by turning 
in her own father to the authorities. 

The perversion of "normal" human relationships invol- 
ved in this practice has at least three aspects. In the 
first place, of course, personal motivation is degraded 
to the level of fear and delusion: the children who act 
as informers are subject tocontrol through the exercise 
of "force and make-believe" by the state. Second, in- 
terpersonal relationships come to be characterized by 
fear, suspicion, and mistrust: when everybody is spying 
on everybody else, cooperation becomes almost impossible. 
And, third, the notion is propagated that all power de- 
rives from centralized government- in this case, "Big 
Brother": 
the state. 


persons are reduced to total dependency on 


Certain "innovative" institutions of our own society 
are disconcertingly evocative of what the "Spies" re- 
present. Examples are the many government bodies (the 
anti-inflation board, the "office of the rentalsman'') 
which have recently proliferated with the objective of 
regulating as many economic relationships as possible. 
One practice that these boards encourage, of course, is 
universal "informing''. Thus, shoppers are asked to re~ 
port "unjustified price increases" to the anti-inflation 
board, and tenants are similarly invited to ''turn in" 
landlords, 

Now, as I suggested above, the way to get someone to 
act as an informer is to acquire power over him, and the 
essence of this power is generally force and make-be- 
lieve. The government has gained power over individuals 
by (1) depriving them of economic sanctions, and (2) 
misleading them with propaganda. Thus, by encouraging 
economic programs of which inflation is an inevitable 
feature, politicians have rendered persons more and more 
impotent financially: the dollar I have saved from last 
year is now about 88% as effective as demand as it was 


(continued p. 7) 
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Faith and Economics 


For several reasons--perhaps the most important being the depreciation of the symbolism 
of their faith into grating or empty clichés by religious people themselves--religion has come to 
be associated with vague mysticism, unrealistic expectations, and mindless jiggery-pokery. At 
best, it tends to be related to warm but indistinctly defined ethical impulses and “common 
decency”. However, religion is seldom invoked as a technique of dealing with the ‘real’ 
world--where scientific exactitude and political pragmatism are hastily elevated above 
“metaphysical” considerations. The implications of this paradox--that religion is relevant only to 
a conjectural world--are significant: religious “truth” is useless truth. If this is the case, then 
religion is interesting (and not very) only as a species of fairy-tale. If, on the other hand, religion 
does tell us something about reality, then it ought to be given heed. This series of articles 
examines some of the realistic implications of religious belief in the area of economics and 
suggests the close relationship between faith and policy. 


II: Art and Mystery 


C.H. Douglas, as we have seen, argues for a position 
based upon faith in what he calls a "canon", or in an 
objective, discoverable, and incarnate reality. The 
"correctness" of things he takes as evidence for the 
reality that underlies these things. This, as has been 
remarked, provides acriterion by which to evaluate our 
concept of reality: does it work out in its incarna- 
tions? "By their fruits," we have been cautioned, "ye 
shall know them". If the correctness of things appears 
to contradict our conception of reality, then, perhaps 
we should re~consider our "religion". In purely "reli- 
gious" terms, if we "pervert the right ways of the Lord", 
our faith must suffer. If "faith" contradicts the "'ca~ 
non", then it is logical to expect that we shall lose 
our faith, or, as has happened in Christianity, we shall 
have to "transcendentalize our faith’— dissociate it 
from reality’, In either case our approach to reality 
is likely to suffer: faith will degenerate either to 
despair or to the dogma and obscurity that haunt Gait- 
skell. 

Writing in"Realistic Constitutionalism'", Douglas ob- 
serves that something like this dissociation of faith 
from reality occurred at "the fork in the road some- 
where about the time of the so-called Reformation". It 
is not my intention to become involved in the contro- 
versy over "'the Protestant ethic andthe spirit of capi- 
talism" with Weber, Troeltsch, Tawney, and their milti- 
farious "critics", except to observe that, as in most 
speculations of this type, there is some truth, but that 


they tend to attribute too much to "accident" and too 
little to "design", My interest in the immediate post~- 
Reformation period, for the purposes of this study, is 
simply that people at that time spoke more unabashedly 
of religion than they do now, Since phenomena that re- 
main with us today were then verbalized in specifically 
"religious" language, their earlier manifestations offer 
significant parallels with current syndromes inthe realm 
of "faith and economics". If history is not contingent, 
then at least it offers object lessons. 


An Historical Example 


In 1616, Godfrey Goodman, chaplain to Queen Anne of 
England, published a lengthy treatise entitled The FalZ 
of Man, 
straightforward enough: he argued that nature (both 
human and external) was in a state of decay, and that 
the dissolution of the world was imminent. That he was 
wrong (at least inthe matter of timing) is now obvious; 
what is important are his beliefs, and how he arrived at 
them, 


or the Corruption of Nature. His thesis is 


Significantly, as Victor Harris remarks in AZZ 
Coherence Gone, "many of the disturbances which Goodman 


"Douglas has observed: "Taking the merely material im- 

plications in it, I have little doubt that what was 
recognized and persecuted in early Christianity was 
the economic implications of its philosophy. Only 
when Christianity became, asit did, purely transcen- 
dentalist, was it felt to be fairly respectable and 
ied safe" ("The Approach to Reality", London: 1936, 
5). 
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records are reflections of an unsettled econony''®, To 


take one example, Goodman notices the enormous (almost 
modern) inflation that occurred in England during the 
century after 1530: R.B. Outhwaite records it at about 
700 per cent”. What is interesting to note is Goodman's 
"To conclude, these 
excessive prices of things do well argue a great scar- 
citie, that the whole world is turned parkrupt'"!°. an 
assertion that appears somewhat ridiculous in the light 
of the productive potential of the world that has sub- 
sequently been demonstrated, From his inference, Good- 


inference from this observation: 


man further concluded that the whole situation was evi- 
dence of "the heavie judgements of God". 

Goodman's logic is significant for its revelation of 
the complex psychology involved in the relationship be- 
tween one’s perception of reality and his faith. The 
first thing tonote is that Goodman's perception of re- 
ality is mediated not by empirical observation of the 
real world, but by reading of a man-made measuring de- 
vice: he draws an inference about economic reality 
("scarcitie of goods') from the financial indicator 
(“high prices"). We are reminded of L.C. Knights’ ob- 
servation that "the force of money in determining the 
course of the world's history meets us at every turn at 
this period! , What is not mentioned is that money, 
because of its identification with commodities (silver 
and gold), was a highly misunderstood phenomenon. The 
idea of the intrinsic value of money interfered with its 
function as a facility for the distribution of real 


wealth: the problem, of course, was one of how correct~ 
ly to incarnate "value". Price, which infact is no more 
than a ratio~ the ratio between consumption and produc- 
tion ina given period— had assumed a mystical signifi- 
cance largely because of the collapse of the "just re- 
lationship between the mind [ideas?] and things". 

For Goodman's conclusion to be sound, his premise— 
that price was in fact an accurate indication of the 
condition of the economy—would have had to be correct. 
If high prices do not indeed argue a great scarcity, 
then his "conception of reality" will be distorted to 
That it may have 
been false is suggested by the (again, almost modern) 


the extent that his premise is false. 


proliferation of other possible explanations of the in- 
flation: the "profit inflation" associated with the be- 
ginnings of modern capitalism, the rise of the interna- 
tional money market, the discovery of American silver 
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and gold, the vast expenditures upon wars of religion”. 
One contemporary of Goodman, E. Misselden, argued that 
the cause of high prices was in fact too many goods: 
"The general remote cause of our want of money is the 
great excess of this kingdom, inconsuming the commodi- 
ties of foreign countries, which prove to be discommo- 
dities, inhindering us of so much treasure which other- 
wise would be brought in, in lieu of these toys"'3 
There seems, indeed, to have been considerable confusion 
about the exact function of price (money) as an economic 
indicator. The point is that Goodman was basing his faith 
upon what may very well have been an abstraction from 
reality. 

Although Jevons has suggested a causal relationship 
between sunspots and economic depressions, no modern 
“economist of repute" has followed Goodman in attribu- 
ting the inflation in Tudor England to the wrath of God 
That Goodman resorts to his 

(continued p. 6) 


not in so many words. 


8, Study of the Seventeenth Century Controversy over 


Disorder and Decay in the Universe (london: Frank 
Cass & Co., Ltd., 1966), 41. 


3 rnflatéon in Tudor and Early Stuart England, Studies 
in Economie History (London: Macmillan, 1969), 11: 
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(adapted from Outhwaite) 


10 Qondon, 1616), 377. 

Lp pama and Society tn the Age of Jonson (London: Pen~ 

guin, 1962), 42, Knights draws his material in the 
main from Richard Ehrenberg's Capital and Finance in 
the Age of the Renatssance, 

outhwaite discusses in detail both contemporary and 

modern "explanations" of the inflation phenomenon. 


13 


Free Trade, or the Means to Make Trade Flourish (1622), 
Ti-2,. 
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War by Another Name 


(Continued from last month) 

If any single source may be located for the unsatis- 
factory aspects of contemporary trading among nations 
it is the philosophy behind the trade. The concept of 
mutual benefit is not, of course, excluded completely; 
but it is subordinated to the ambition of beating out 
the competition for external markets. The governing 
and the 
over-riding objective isto achieve over others apurely 
monetary advantage termed a "favourable balance of trade". 


The trouble with this concept is 


attitude is not "give and take", but "outdo"; 


that, in so far as 
commercial exchanges are concerned, the nations of the 
Thus , 
financial position remains the principal criterion of 


world constitute a closed system. so long as 


success, what spells prosperity for one inescapably 
The "unfavourable" balance 
which must exist as a counterpart to that which is "fa 
vourable" leads to resentment and hostility. 
Furthermore, given current assumptions, there is no 
way both to preserve what is "favourable" and work to 
eliminate the grievances of those whose positions are 


implies hardship for others. 


not. No rest or relief is possible in such a competi- 
tive context, since each achievement merely becomes a 
revised standard for future endeavours. 

To summarize, then, the present system ensures that 
dissatisfaction with economic conditions is a continuing 
aspect of trade (albeit that the dissatisfaction may be 
"rotated' among different groups). This dissatisfactio 
is the condition which allows the public to be persuaded 
intellectually and coerced physically to assume that 
foreign trade is a sine qua non of national economic 
And once the attempt is made to translate 
this assumption into action,national policy falls into 


survival. 


the hands of the persons whose assistance is necessary 
for pursuing the fabled "favourable balance" — namely, 
the international financiers, 

The actual basis of current international commercial 
theory (which is often falsely represented as a guar- 
antee of sympathetic relations among nations) is sug- 
gested by the language its practitioners utilize to 
express their goals and describe their successes. Al- 
their 


means of execution correspond inherently to the language 


though the exchanges allegedly promote peace, 


of war. Communist countries have always been candid 


about the matter, averring that trade is merely an in- 


strument in the arsenal of the ‘proletarian faction' 
in the class struggle. However, a similarly belliger- 
ent tone is frequently associated with statements about 
international trade in our society, as well. For exam- 
ple, a recent issue of a commercial magazine promoting 
trade between Canada and Japan draws an explicit mili- 
tary analogy in discussing plans for future development 


of foreign markets: ''Two military axioms come to mind 


_ in this context—maintain the objective ad reinforce 


success." Then there is the boast made by Alastair 
Gillespie, Canadian Minister of Trade, to the Avenue 
of the Americas Association in New York last October 
22nd: "I launched and lead the greatest trade oslaught 
on the Latin American market that Canada has ever un- 
dertaken." It is enough to conjure up visions of our 
armed forces disembarking on the shores of southern 
nations—their backs laden with goods stamped "made in 
Canada"! 

Resorting to this kind of expression is not fortui- 
tous. 
lectical perception of economics, which sees conflict 
and competition as its motivating principles. All con- 
ventional ethical values are overturned, and "doing" 
your neighbour becomes the pimacle of achievement. To 


Rather, it is the logical extension of the dia- 


concede that the spin-offs of this approach to economics 
have been generally more advantageous, materially, than 
those of the monolithic philosophy which would abolish 
competition by transferring power to the State does not 
affect the major contention that the approach is defec- 
tive. 

In effect, whereas aggressive capitalism maintains a 
condition of perpetual war, undergoing economic and mil- 
itary transmutations at variable intervals, Statist 
socialism converts the economic domain involved into a 
Although there is not a 
great deal to choose between the two, the fluidity of 
the former is perhaps better suited toimprovement than 


kind of occupied territory. 


the rigidity of the latter. If so, we are losing ground, 
(continued p. 8) 


Incanada-Japan Trade Council Newsletter" (Ottawa), Ap- 
vil 1975, page 3. 


Notes of Minister's speech published by his office, 
page 8. 
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("Faith}, continued from p. 4) 


transcendental judgment (which, ironically, is "accu- 
rate" inthe sense that false "household management" is 
a "perversion of the right ways of the Lord", and thus 
entails the consequences of perversion) brings us to an- 
other aspect of "faith". A faulty perception of econo- 
mic reality leads Goodman tomake a statement about his 
conception of ultimate reality, "God", which tends, by 
means of grandiose metaphor, to divert the mind from 
real and proximate causes. "God" becomes an excuse for 
the inability to approach reality; "God" is dissociated 
from reality. Goodman's faith is nowina "God"! divorced 
from natural law. 

Responsibility 

As this type of faith denies truth, it also denies 
human or personal responsibility. Tudor Jones remarks 
upon this phenomenon of the displacement of proximate 
causes by uncontrollable "alibis". The result—a pos- 
tulation of crude determinism, and the vitiation of hu- 
man will and responsibility— obviates another aspect of 
incarnation, namely, immanent sovereignty. The basis 
of faith, the confidence in the possibility of approa- 
ching "God", is thus undermined, and Goodman's "faith" 
becomes rather a sense of helplessness. As R.H. Tawney 
observes, matters of money tended to evoke the response 
in "all plain men" that ‘there is some mystery in the 
matter", and that "God" mist look after economics. 15 

Perhaps Goodman (and other "plain men'’) ought to have 
attended more closely to the words of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
founder (in 1568) of the Royal Exchange. Gresham, ex- 
plaining fluctuations in exchange rates, attributes them 
to his own "art" and "God's providence'!®, What is sug- 
gested here is that the proximate cause of many finan- 
cial phenomena lies in the wills of men. In other words, 
the policy of those who controlled the abstraction (in 
this case, money) may have been the real reason for 
“high prices". One man's "art" is another man's "mys- 
tery", and one certain way to guarantee the success of 
a policy is to ensure that those who might object do not 
understand it. 

Presumably, as has been remarked, faith" is realized 
in policy. The financier's conceptionof reality (if it 
is only self-aggrandizement, like that of old Jacob Fug- 
ger, whose "religion" was comprised in the accumulation 
of financial capital even when he was too old to know 
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what to do with it) will determine his policy. And the 
theologian's conception of reality will determine his 
policy. Goodman, believing that "God" was laying His 
heavy judgements on the land, adopted the technique of 
writing a fairly pessimistic treatise to support his 
policy of retreat into a kind of abstract (certainly 
disincarnate) theology that in fact destroys the rela- 
tionship between "faith" and reality. 

The value of this foray into the mists of time is, at 
this stage, intended to be mainly analogical: it pre- 
sents, in undisguised theological language, an example 
of the effect of economics upon faith. To those who 
argue that there is a continuity between the rise of 
capitalism in the Reformation period and contemporary 
financial "religion", the example will have greater sig- 
nificance. The process that is illustrated is crucial: 
the dissociation of the sign (money) fromthe thing sig- 
nified (wealth) erodes the basis of "faith", which in 
turn allows further disruptions of the approach to re- 
ality. Douglas argues that "the fundamental falsity of 
the present financial system is that it distorts and 
perverts reality”, Ifheis correct, the consequences 
for faith will be enormous: the whole mechanism of our 
economic relationships will have frustrated our attempts 
to realize our "credit". It is to a consideration of 
Douglas's test of any financial scheme— that is, that 
it reflects reality— that I shall now turn, considering 
particularly those tenets which underlie our present 


financial arrangements. 
D.R.K. 


(To be continued) 


l4erements of Soctal Credit (Liverpool: K.R.P. Publi- 


cations Limited, 1946), 68. Among the "alibis" which 
we are inclined to resort to in ignoring proximate 
causes ("the first alterable element"’ in causation), 
he enumerates as "God, Divine Will, Prophecy, Allah, 
Ideas, Pain, Pleasure, Der Zettgetst, Die Gestalt, 
The Mode of Production and Distribution, Sin, Inex- 
orable Economic Law, Evolution, Historical Determin- 
ism..." 


religion and the Rise of Capttaltem, 85. 


quoted by Knights, 46. 


Wop, ott., "The Pursuit of Truth", 16. 





Men imagine that their minds have command of language: 
but it often happens that language bears rule over 
their minds. 


Sir Francis Bacon 
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("Spies", continued from p. 2) 


when I earned it. Moreover, of course, the state regu- 


larly appropriates approximately 25% of my economic 
sanctions through income tax alone part of this being 
used to pay for the anti-inflation board, whose policy 
is to make me even more dependent. In my consequent 
financial insecurity, I am tempted to seek "protection" 
from some powerful, centralized organization—'"'Big Bro- 
ther"? 


goats (business, 


State propaganda identifies a number of scape~ 
labour, the standard of living, tradi- 
tional values, the "free market'' system) and tells me 
(in my economically debilitated condition) that only the 
"government" is strong enough to challenge these pariahs. 

Thus, it tells me, I have to go to work for the state 
-if not as a paid official, then as an unofficial in- 
former subject (if I do not conform) to even further 
sanctions (the threat of economic disaster). There was 
a time when the consumer was able to exercise his mone- 
tary sanctions directly: dissatisfied with the price or 
the quality of an article, he could simply withhold his 
"money vote" (his power of individual choice) by refusing 
to buy, or by going to the shop across the street. Fa- 
ced with this situation, the seller had either to in- 
crease his efficiency, thus reducing his real costs, or 
improve the quality of his product-with a view to sa- 
tisfying the buyer. Now, of course, human satisfaction 
has been rendered increasingly irrelevant as a criterion 
for association: it has been supplanted by the need to 
Meet abstract or theoretical standards established by 
boards which have no reaZ direct interest in the trans- 
action. The consequences of this situation are many. 
For one thing, as I have mentioned, the basis of economic 
associations becomes 
Thus, 


ations for the sake of the mutual advantage of the par- 


fear, suspicion, and mistrust. 


"cooperation''— the entering into voluntary associ- 
ties involved— is undermined. This is socially disin- 
tegrative: individuals and groups are set against each 
other, and the belief is inculcated that the only body 
that can be trusted is the state. 

This, in turn, leads to the third aspect of the pro- 
cess of turning us all into spies: the growing convic- 
tion that all our power derives from the state, and our 
increasing dependence on the state for "protection" and 


general psychological "soothing". The person who, at one 


\ jtime, regarded certain economic powers as inalienable, 


(continued p. 8) 
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To Those Who Share 


Our Concern 


The publication of SEED is an enterprise which we 
feel is of cardinal importance to the revitalization of our 
culture. This endeavour represents the concern of a few 
individuals sensible of their responsibility to reverse, 
where possible, what they perceive to be the deteriora- 
tion of the ideological and practical bases of this cul- 
ture, and prepared to make personal sacrifices in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

However, our success can only be in proportion to 
our resources, which — particularly in their financial 
aspect — are quite limited. We are determined to pro- 
ceed, even within those limitations. But we would like 
to do more. 

Therefore, if you respond to the challenge that 
SEED has set for itself and would like to contribute to 
our venture, we invite your donations. 

If you know anyone who would like to receive 
SEED, GIFT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are available at 
a rate of $4.00 half-yearly, QUANTITY ORDERS of 
any issue can be obtained at the following prices (post- 
paid): 

10 for $4.00; 


25 for $8.00; 50 for $12.00. 


Ousia Publishing, Box 3184 
Sherwood Park, Alberta, Canada T8A 2A6 
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Enclosed is my cheque/money order in the 
amount Of § .......:esceeseeee for: 


($7.00) 


(J Semi-annual subscription ($4.00) 


Overseas airmail 





C) Annual subscription 


($9.00) 
CO Semi-annual subscription 


($5.00) 


i Canada & U.S. — | 
| C1) Annual subscription { 


| everest meets err oeeesate: Postal Code ..........0000 | 
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("War", continued from p. 5) 


for more and more our country resembles aconquered land 
in which a bureaucracy is dictating hoy men shall be fed, 
housed, worked, educated—and even recreated. However, 
tyranny is no more genuine peace than is compulsive eco- 
nomic frenzy; and, rather than disappearing, the condition 
of war that has been the outstanding feature of the eco- 
nomy until now will probably just be driven underground 
by the transition to State monopoly. 

On the other hand, the worst may yet be avoided if 
people can be brought to see that an economic system 
which, in order to maintain acondition of acute compet- 
itiveness, deliberately deprives men of the bulk of the 
fruits of the work they have accomplished is a one-way 
street to disaster—and that the socialist alternative 
is no street atall,but a frozen hell. In the event of 
such an awakening (which would probably be in the cate- 
gory of the miraculous at this stage), opting for adis- 
tributionist approach which would entitle all to part- 
icipate in the benefits of modern productive apparatus 
could undo the evil spell under which we are falling. 

The psychological imperative of economic activity— 
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which has been envy, and which Statist schemers want to 
convert to fear—could be brought over to the desire to 
make the best possible use ofwhat one has inthe way of 
personal and material assets as a responsibility to God. 
The effect would be the encouragement of excellence not 
only in the field of economics, but also in that of human 


lity. 
personality REK. 





("Spies", continued from p. 7) 


and exercised his personal financial sanctions with in- 
dependence and security, is now told that, before he can 
act, he must consult an anonymous bureaucrat two thou-~ 
sand miles away, The consumer who, formerly, by his po- 
wer to enter or refrain from entering into financial 
contracts by withholding his economic subscription from 
an enterprise, could vote to atrophy that function, is 
now (more andmore) required to demonstrate to the state 
that the function is "anti-social" (in terms established 
by the policy of the government), and the state, which 
now holds a monopoly of sanctions, will take action. 
The individual is now held to be incompetent to make 
choices or to take action on his own behalf and on his 
own initiative. 

Perhaps this complex of conditions is what Mr. Tru- 
deau had in mind when he spoke several years ago of 
"participatory democracy": before we can do anything, 
we must go through the government; we have to "partici- 
pate". This means, of course, that the state is parti- 
cipating in everything we do: before we can enter an 
association, we will have to obtain a "licence! from 
the state; and before we can terminate, or contract out 
of an association, we will have to "get the goods" on 
our associates so that we can justify to some board or 
All this will have the ef- 
deluded, 
frightened, impotent, dependent creatures, trying to do 


other our dissatisfaction. 
fect of reducing us to the condition of spies: 


our neighbours before they do us, trying to ingratiate 


ourselves to the source of all power, the monolithic 


D.R.K. 


State. 





For a long time the reduction of quality to quantity— 
of colour, sound, radiation to vibrational frequencies 
was soeminently successful that it seemed to answer all 
questions. But when physics approached the ultimate 
constituents of matter, quality took its revenge: the 
method of reduction to quantity still-worked, but we no 
longer know just what itis that is being thus reduced. 


Arthur Koestler, The Sleepwalkers, 544 


